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VISIT TO 
MELROSE ABBEY & DRYBURGH. 
(By an American Traveller.) 
Jury, 1817. 

A few days ago, being then on the 
eve of my final departure from Scot- 
land, | made an hasty excursion into 
Tweeddale. My object was twofold. 
I was desirous of viewing Melrose 
Abbey ruins, and also of paying my 
respects to the noble proprietor of 
Dryburgh Abbey, who had honoured 
me with repeated invitations to visit 
him at his manor on Tweedside. 

I left Edinburghin a morning coach 
for Selkirk, and traced thus far a 
route already familiar tome. About 
six or seven miles from Selkirk, where 
the Tweed first makes its appearance, 
I entered upon the Scottish Arcadia. 
Under this appellation may be com- 
prehended the whole of that lovely 
tract of country which begins with 
the sources of the Yarrow, Ettrick 
and ‘Teviot waters, and following the 
windings of those streams until their 
junction with Tweed, next spreads 
itself along the margin of the latter 
through the remainder of its course. 
The scenery within this district is 
distinguished for its romantic and 
pastoral beauties; and to these the 
muse has added new charms by the 
many interesting associations in 
which she has invested them. 

From the place where weed came 
in sight, the road followed its bank 
for several miles. It parte! from it 
a mile or two distant from Selkirk, 
and shortly after crossed the river 
Ettrick, not far from its union with 
the other stream. ‘The town of Sel- 
kirk is pleasant. It is situated on an 
eminence; and to one approaching it 
from the north, it presents a fine ob- 
ject in the landscape. Leaving the 
coach at Selkirk, and having ordered 
dinner at a late hour, I rambled out 
to survey whatever of interest I 
might find in the environs Re-cross- 
ing the Kttrick, I struck into a foot- 
path on the left, which was seen 
threading its way through the green 
sward which carpeted the borders of 





the stream. In the meanderings o- 
this stream there was a peculiar pret- 
tiness. Its waters, too, were very 
limpid; and these sparkled in the 
sun-beam as they brawled petulantly 
along, and hurried over the few ob- 
stacles which they encountered in 
their course. The Ettrick abounds 
with excellent trout; and during the 
walk I passed several men who were 
angling for them. Along the river- 
side are fine verdant mead »ws, and 
fields which are beginning to wave 
with an abundant harvest. I know 
not how it happened, but there was 
somethingconnec ed withthe appear- 
ance of the Ettrick which carried 
me back forcibly in imagination to 
the banks of the dearly-loved stream 
which flows through my native vit- 
lage. For a moment I forgot that 
3000 miles intervened between me 
and home. Distance was no lonzer 
remembered Years too rolled back: 
the halcyon scenes of my youthful 
sports rushed vividly into my mind; 
and I almost fancied that [ was again 
treading upon the margin of the 
peaceful N *****, where 


Oft my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain. 

The illusion was of short continu- 
ance, but it left an impression on iny 
feelings which served greatly to 
heighten the interest of surrounding 
scenes. Having walked two miles or 
more along the Ettrick, | came to its 
confluence with Yarrow, and obtained 
my first view of that romantic little 
stream. It is somewhat smaller than 
the Ettrick, but rolls its clear and 
rapid current through as pretty a 
channel. Its banks are fringed with 
copse- wood; the boughs of which dip 
in the water, as if wooing the stream 
which lends them support. 

Yarrow joined the Ettrick on the 
side by which | walked; and jeaving 
the latter, I then followed the course 
of the former stream. — the pati cun- 
ducted me to a very neat stone 
bridge, which communicates with 
Bowhill, a noble estate, wit: plea- 
sure groun 8s, belonging to the duke 
of Buccleugh. I crossed to the other 





= 
side, and took a bird s-eye view o 
the grounds. ‘They are laid out with 
taste, and are planted at intervals 
with noble forest trees. Pursuing 
my walk a mile or two further, t ar- 
rived at a venerable and stately rnin 
which occupies a commanding posi- 
tion upon one of the braes of Yarrow. 
his was “Newark’s ‘lower; the 
same to which Scott makes the “ Min- 
strel” arrive, who sung his last 
* Lay” to the hospitable pronrietors 
of this then proud baronal pile. The 
Tower is square and lofty: in the 
walls are many loop-holes, and a few 
narrow window-spaces, long since 
un-latticed, which contribute to cive 
avery dreary and cheerless aspect 
to the whole structure. ‘The walis of 
the main entrance are greatly dila- 
pidated. 
The pond’rous gate and massy bar, 
Which once roli'd back the tide of war, 


Have long since crumbled into ruin. 
At present, in place of the ancient 
portal, s only a wooden wicket, 
which opens into an area, which a 
neighbouring peasant has appropriat- 
ed for a sheep-fold. 

The scenery in the immediate vi- 
cinity is very picturesque. | looked 
round for the “lowly bower’ of 
the Minstrel, and the “little garden 
trimmed with green;” but though 
I saw several cots, and as any 
neatly cultivated enclosures, any oue 
of which might once have been the 
property of the bard, there was no 
one which I felt absolutely authorised 
tu identify as his. Yarrow, however, 
as it gushed merrily through the 
green wood, seemed to prolong the 
iminstrel’s melody; and a kindred 
yard might perhaps have recognised 
in its gurgling, the blithsome echo of 
the Lay. 

It was not till even ng had set in, 
that l thoughtof ret ce.ny ny sleps+o 
Selkirk. With a eeling of regret, 
commenced my homeward walk; and 
ibout dusk, | reac ed my lograes, 
after a romanticrambleo nine wiles. 

Ou the following morning | walked 
to Melrose, a iew mile distant from 
Selkirk. “Lheread lay along ‘i weed- 
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dale, scarcely leaving the bank oi 
the river, and then only diverging 
for a» few yards. ‘The valley was ex 
cecd ngly beautiful, and answered 
well the anticipations which I had 
formed of its attractions from the high 
anegyries which | had often heard 
lavished upon it. The Tweed even 
here, is not a large, but it is a very 
respectable and showy stream. It 
abounds wth substantial comforts 
tov: salmon being plenty in its wa- 
ters, as well as several other species 
of the jfinny tribes. Of the former, 
numbers were scen sporting near the 
surface of the river, and occasionally 
leaping from its limpid wave. 

The village of Melrose is neat and 
compact, pleasantly situated on 
Tweedside, at the feet of the Eildon 
hilis. ihe celebrated Abbey adjoins, 
and overlooks the town. It 1s moul- 
dering into ruin. Large portions of 
the wall, much of the roof, and several 
of the old towers have fallenin; grass 
and small shrubs are growing luxa 
riantly upon the tops of such parts of 
the edifice as remain entire. | ascend- 
ed one of the most perfect of the 
towers, an undertaking, however, at- 
tended with little pleasure, and con- 
siderable hazard. 

Seen from any point of view, the 
tout ensemble of the structure is solemn 
and impressive. It is impossible to 
approach and witness it without 
strong and deep emotion. So often 
however has the Abbey been deserib- 
ed bv tourists that it needs no fur- 


ther comment, even for the sake of 


refreshing my ownmemory. L merely 
add, therefore, that in exploring the 
several parts of the Abbey, | could 
not forget the grave of Michel Scott. 
‘The guide, in leading me to it, con- 
ducted me by the very aisle, along 
which 

With snow-white stoles and order due, 

The holy Fathers two and two 

In jong procession came. 


Many stories of the exploits of 


Michael Scott are current in this sec- 
tion of the country. [t is believed 


that he was buried in the Abbey of 


Melrose, though in what part of it is 
not so easy to determine with pre- 
‘To ascertain the actual spot 
of his interment, recourse has been 
had toa tradition of long standing. 
Vhis certifies, that at a certain hour 
in the day the sun shines directly 
upon the grave of the wizard. Ac- 
cordingly, when Walter Scott visite: 
the Abbey for the purpose of deciding 


cision. 





upon a tomb which he might assume 
as Michael’s, and refer to it as such, 
in his contemplated poem, the guide, 
and he was the same who attended 
me, and who was my informant) re- 
minded him of the popular legend, 
and pointed his attention to one on 
which the sun then chanced to shine 
through a mouldering arch. he se 
lection, it appears, was satisfactory, 
more especially as there was no to 
scription upon the stone which cover- 
ed the grave; and thus the latter 
might belong te any other person as 
wellas Michael Scott, and to Michael 
Scott as to any other person. 

Itw s nota little amusing to mark 
the self-complacency with which 
this piece of information was given 
me. How far the ingenuity of the 
guide, in fact, aided the researches of 
the poet, | uudertake not to judge. 
At any rate, it would be a pity to de- 
prive him of the satisfaction of re- 
hearsing to a thousand visiters to 
come, as to the thousands who have 
been siiown the Avbey heretofore, his 
own agency in determining a choice 
so vastly importint; and of winding 
up the account wii a sly glance and 
significant shrug, which, construed 
intu plan English, is as much as to 
say, 

“ "Twas J, said the fly, 

With my little eye. 

The grave of Michael, according 
to the above ew cathedra decision, is 
in the eastern end of the Abbey. 
Near it, is the s ace where the altar 
formerly stood, and where the “mi- 
tred abbott,’ stretched his hand when 
he blessed the pilgrims who went in 
processsion to Melrose, to appease 
the troubled sprite of Michael Scott. 
I should add that at the time of my 
viewing the wizard’s tomb, the sun 
was shining full upon it: in the same 
manner, the guide said, as when 
Walter Scott vis ted it, on the occa- 
sion related. Of course, this circum 
stance was supposed to increase 
marvellously my gratification; not- 
withstanding taat the aperture in 
the Abbey walls was sufficiently wide 
to admit of a broad glare of light 
being thrown upon a dozen other 
graves of equal size with that of 
Michael. 

L inquired of the conductor, if the 
common people about believed that 
there were ghosts which still tenant- 
ed tie bbey? He replied that they 
might as well believe this, as the 
many stories which he knew that 





they actually did credit respecting 
Michael scott. “ What,’ said 1, “do 
they fancy that Michael walls? ’-— 
“Aye aye,” said he, “all that, and 
much more;” “but,’? he then added 
with a very knowing look, “ but, we 
have no ghosts about here excepting 
such as we make ourselves.” By we, 
‘ suppose he meant himself & Co., 
who are in the habit of conducting 
strangers over the Abbey; but the 
process employed ‘n the manufieture 
of these spirits, he did not see fit to 
mention. 

But whether or not the chost of 
Michael still walks, cectainy sthat 
no stranger presumes to visit vel- 
rose without leaving an offering at 
his shrimes; a silver offering too, which 
now-a-days passes in the shape of a 
vulgar perquisite to the attending 
guide, whe in his respect acts as 
factor to the weird shade, and takes, 
very religiously, an sccount of the 
avails. his oblation generally an- 
swers the pious purpose in view: aud 
it is pleasing to observe how at such 
a time each cloud is chased from the 
brow of the worthy representat.v) of 
Michael, and how, tov, his whole 
countenance brightens as with a 
sun-beam, when the vlittering head 
of king George, encased in the stlver 
rim of a half-crown, crossed his 
willing hand. 

Having taken such refreshments at 
the little inn in Melrose as beii:ted 
a pilgrim to the Scottish Loretto, 1 
continued my walk three miies fur- 
ther to Eildon Newton, a small vil- 
lage situated near the Tweed. Not 
far from there a ferry is established, 
by which I crossed the rver and 
found myse!f within the grounds of 
the earl of Buchan, Ata short . is- 
tinee from the ferry, his tordsi.ip 1s 
constructing, at great expence, a 
chain bridge, which, whencompleted, 
will prove of great utility, it being 
the only one, with a single exception, 
for a number of miles. 

A most charming walk of an half 
mile through grounds which were 
decked with the richest cultiva:on, 


| brought me to the mansion of Dry- 


burgh. Both the earl and countess 
were at home, and gave me a flatter- 
ing reception. At the abbey | had the 
pleasure of meeting also wits the 
itev. Mr. #K——, rector of Wovolwich 
near London, and youngest brother 
ol the countess, vno, with his lady 
and child, sad come down a hitie be- 
fore to pass a month at Dryburgh. 
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Several of the neighbouring gentry 
also paid morning calls atthe Abbey, 
among whom wasa titled lady, a 
G . These calls I find have much 
less of formality and parade, at this 
distance in the country, than in town. 
In the latter, the quintessence of 
comfort in paying a morning visit, 
consists in driving furiously to the 
door of a house, sending a powdered 
footman to ring the bell violently, 
beat a tat‘oo on the knocker, and 
then throw a card into the hall; after 
which, when breathless with haste he 
has remounted his stand, the carriage 
moves rapidly off, and the visiter, 
besides the consciousness of having 
discharged a bounden duty, accor- 
ding to the best rules of good breed- 
ing, enjoys the exquisite satisfaction 
of having given or received great 
honour. 

Before the hour of dining, the earl 
proposed a walk over a part of the 
grounds. His lordship’s lands are 
not very extensive; but they are situ- 
ated in the finest possible manner, 
being on a peninsula formed by a 
reach of the Tweed, and almost com- 

letely surrounded by it.* The earl 
ia covered this point with every 
thing adapted to es climate, which 
cultivation or the hand of art could 
annex to the original beauties of na- 
ture. There are several pretty ham- 
lets, and a number of detached cot- 
tages scattered over the grounds, oc- 
cupied of course by his lordship’s 
tenantry. Dryburgh house is a spa- 
cious building, very respectable in 
its appearance, but no ways particu- 
larly fine or showy. Its architecture 
is modern, and with the exception of 
turrets at the angels of the central 
and main part of the edifice, there is 
nothing antique about it, nor any 
thing which distinguishes it from the 
mansion of any independent country 
gentleman. ‘The building is almost 
completely embosomed with trees. 
It stands about an hundred yards 
distant from the nodle remains of a 
once proud abbey, which at pesent 
gives name to the whole of lord 
Buchan’s grounds, as well as to the 
modern mansion. 

This abbey, formerly a monastic 
institution, was held by an abbot and 
fifty-two monks. It is of great an- 

* Kirkhill in Linlithgowshire, is another 
estate belonging to the earl of B.; but 
Dry burgh is preferred for a country resi- 
dence. 











tiquity. ‘The convent part remains 
still in tolerable preservation—such 
as the clois‘ers, the dormitory, and 
refectory. In this respect it differs 
much from other structures of a simi- 
lar kind; for when papacy was abol- 
ished in Great Britain, and convents 
where disfranchised, the chapel, and 
in general the chapel alone, was kept 
in repair, and reserved as a place of 
worship for the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants, whilst the other parts of the 
edifice were suffered to go to decay. 
Of the chapel of Dryburgh Abbey, 
however, only portions remain; and 
those are in a very ruinous condition. 
The earl conducted me over each 
part of the pile, and pointed my at- 
tention to every thing of interest 
connected with it. Several tradi- 
tionary legends which he related, 
illustrative of the characters and 
lives of some of the monks who for- 
merly inhabited the monastery, were 
highly amusing. 





In the square of the cloisters, his | 


lordship has planted and trained | 
against the walls, peach, cherry, and | 


other fruit trees, which grow very 
vigerously. They form a good sub- 
stitute for the vine, which immemo 
rially has been held in great canoni- 
cal repute among the various monas- 
tic orders, and the fruit of which, 
doubtless, often cheered the hats 
of the abbot and monkish fraternity 
of Dryburgh. In a niche near the 
entrance into these cloisters, sur- 
mounted by a Saxon arch, is a bust 
of the present earl of B. finely sculp- 
tured, and taken six years ago, when 
he was 69 years of age. 

Adjacent to the abbey ruin, is a 
cemetry, which originally belonged 
to the inmates of the convent, and 
which, by his lordship’s permission, 
is still used as a place of interment 
for his tenantry. It is planted with 
firs, larches, hollies and yews. Some 
of the latter are of great age and size, 
and they all contribute to throw over 
the spot an air of solemn gloom. 
There are several walks in the ceme- 
try; and among these a person may 
stray at noon-day, when not a sound 
would occur to interrupt the pro 
found stillness, nora single sun-beam 
find admission through the deep 
screen, formed by the intervening 
branches of the trees. 

I was pleased with seeing in the 
dining room of Dryburgh a highly 
finished portrait of general Wash- 
ington, which that great man had 





sent to lord B. as a mark of courtesy 
and regard. His lordship’s collec- 
tion of paintings, both at the abbey 
and his town house, is numerous. 
Many of them are executed by the 
first masters, and are very fine. ‘The 
earl’s taste for the fine arts is well 
known in the metropolis. He is there 
accounted the Maecenas of the corps 
of statuaries as well as painters; and 
having finely saped head, and fea- 
tures very handsome and expressive, 
there is scarcely an artist of note, 
who has not sued for the honour of 
painting his portrait. ‘The best which 
| have seen, are those executed by 
Raeburn and Wilson. ‘The earl 
several months ago, gave me a cameo 
minature of himself, very neatly fin- 
ished, which is a striking likeness. 
Lord B. has a great taste for let- 
ters as well as the fine arts. He has 
himself entered the lists as an author; 
and his tifeof Napier,and a volume or 
two of Essays which he has publish- 
ed, are very ingenious and entertain- 
ing. His lordship’s acquisitions as a 
linguist, are remarkable. Besides 
being intimately conversant with the 
Greek and Latin tongues be is also 
a proficient in the French, Italian, 
and Arabic. The library of Dry- 
burgh is extensive and very valuable. 
In the collection of MSS, are some 
papers highly curious and interesting, 
which LI had the privilege of inspec- 
ting. One of them was an original 
autograph poem by Thompson, which 
had been given to the earl, together 
with some other writings of that 
sweetest of bards, by lord Littleton, 
who, if | mistake not, was one of his 
executors. Love was the subject of 
the poem; and the author having in- 
dulged too far in a strain of jpose and 
immodest thought, the piece Red nev- 
er been permitted to find a place 
among his other publications. “Tie 
chirography was no ways elegant; and 
the letters in fact were large and 
rather scrawling. The hand indeed 
was much like a school-boy s; and it 
is probable that the whole perform- 
ance was executed in very early life. 
Many lines,and more words, particu- 
larly at the commencement of the 
poem, had been erased to give place 
to others, which the cooler jodg- 
ment of the author suggested. In the 
last twelve or sixteen lines, however, 
there was scarcely a single blot. 
Lord Buchan showed me al-o, a 
letter which ie received from his 
brother, Lord Ei +kine, about the year 
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730, “(if I remember the date cor 
Fes tly,) in answer to one which his 
locdsiip had written requesting an 
ac ount, con amore, of the disposi- 
tions and characters of Lord E’s 
children. ‘Tere was a vein of very 
pleasant humour, and sportive de 
scription in the sketches which were 
returned; but the most remarkable 
part of the letter was the apology 
wich introduces it, stating the rea 
sous for not having acknowledged 
and replied to the ler ‘tter of Lord B., 
sooner. Lord Erskine wrote, that 
for the two or three months previ- 
ously, he had been so inundated with 
business that scarcely an hour had 
been left to him for repose: “ busi 
ness,” he added,—* so great as 
had never before fallen to a single 
bervister since \Villiam Rufus built 
Wes minster Hall.’—He added, 
that that very year, without o ce, 
or the receiving a single farthing 
beyond the just gains accruing from 
his professional labours, he had the 
prospect of clearing 10,0U0L or 44,400 
dollars, an immense sum indeed, at 
that time. When he was made Lord 
Chancellor, he was in the regular 
annual receipt from the profits of 
his profession, of 14,0001. ste.1 ng. 

After tea, in the drawing room, 
the countess and Mr. F. seated them 
selves toa hand of piquet, in which 
they invited me to join them; but 
knowing very little of the game,—in 
fact having never dipped very deeply 
into Hoyle, —t was unwilling to be- 
come a pupil on the present occa 
sion, and accordingly accepted an 
invitation from the earl, as the even- 
ing was very beautiful, to walk with 
him to a part of the grounds to which 
hie had not before conducted me. 
We extcuded our walk to an emi- 
nence about a mile distant from the 
Abbey, whereon his lordship has 
erected a colossal statue of the cele- 
brated Scottish hero, Wallace. the 
hill very commanding; and is 
clothed with hanging woods, ex 
cepting a space near the summit, 
which was left open for the statue. 
{t is a gigantic figure, finely pro- 
portioned, of the height of twenty 
one or twenty two feet, and stand- 
ing ona pedesta i which is ten feet, 
so that it may be seen distinetly for 
many miles around, and particularly 
well along the road from St. Bos- 
wells Green to Melrose. The sta- 
tue as been wrought out of a block 








Is 


of freestone, of a peculiarly excellent 


kind, of whic h the cart has a.qe a quarry. 
It is found on working, to admit a 
polish and finishing resembling mar 
aga set the eminence on “which 
it stands, large tracts of one or 
two of the border counties of Eng 
land, are seen very clearly. 
Happening to touch upon the sub- 


ject of old age,—his lordship having 


said, that, if L had avrived at the 
Abbey two days sooner, | should have 
visited him on his birth day, as he 
then completed his 75th year; —the 
earl was led te enlarge upon the 
topic, and in a strain of sentiment 
which L could not bot admire, he 
observed, that bevond a certain age, 
and to that point he had now attain- 
ed, a man might be said to -ndure 
life. but, by no propriety of language 
to enjoy it. It is most melancholy, 
he adiled, to see a person at the ad- 
vanced age of 70 or 8), hoarding and 
fanning the last embers of life. He 
quoted some appropriate passages 
expressive of this sentiment, from 
the De Senectute of Cicero, a work 
which, next to the volume of inspira- 
tion, he thought ought to be the 
study of every one of his years, who 
is capable of understanding the ori 
ginal. “I can conceive, however,’ 
said his lordship “ of a person sur- 
rounded by a numerous progeny of 
children and grand-children, retain- 
ing unimpaired a fondness for life, to 
a very late period, through a desire 
to see them well established in diffe- 
rent professions, and holding re- 
spectable standings in society, and 
to contributing all in his power to 
promote these ends. But for me, 
who have no lineal descendants over 
whose fortunes to watch, no extra- 
neous inducement for the protraction 
of life remains. ‘The rank to which 
1 was born brought me early upon 
the busy stage of the world, as early 
as fifteen; and trom the age of 25, 
more properly, | began to faz; and 
50 years are a long while to fag 
Satisfied as | am with this world, 
my views now point to another and 
a brighter. ” 

L have ziven these remarks of the 
earl, as nearly as LE can recal! them, 
with literai accuracy; aud perhaps a 
passing comment may not be aniss. 
in early life, nis lordship was ambi- 
tious of makwig a figure in the politi- 
cal world; and he was happy in hav- 
ing a friend aud patron at court in 
the celebrated eart of Chathain. 





From that novleman hereceived seve- 
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ral distin; guished proofs of confidence 

and regard, during his minor age, 
(then lord Cardross); and when quite 
a young man, he had a dip omauc 
appointment, being nominated to the 
secund station in an important em- 
bassy to some foreign court. His 
fatner dying about that time, and the 
earidou descending tu him, he de- 
clined going abruad, and taking lvave 
of public life, retired to vis estates im 
Scotland. The patrimonial revenues 
accompanying the title which he in- 
herited were comparativeiy smalls 

ans they were found to have been 
greatly reduced either through the 
prodigality or the negligence of his 
lather. The earl, however, nothing 
daunted, set to work to clear his es- 
tates from their various incumpe- 
raoces and embarassments; and what 
with care and thrift, and faithful nurs- 
ing, he bas not only effected this, but 
rendered them very productive, and 
how enjoys an ample income. it is 
true that a life spent under these 
circumstances itt seemingly nass 
for something else than a toilsome 
and Jags rong existence: but indepen- 
dentiy of tie earl’s rural employ- 
ments and litera, y pursuits, his sta- 
tion in society has necessarily called 
him into many of the stirring scenes 
of active life; and he has carricau iis 
habits of persevering tudustry into 
ail his avucations, and made them to 
regulate ais entire deportinent Fhe 
poet, who drew his p:ctures of men 
and manners fresh from lite, and all 
whose reflections are marked with 
peculiar point and significancy, has 
observed, “ How various his employ- 
ments whom the world calls ile:” 
His meaning obviously is that wat 
may appear to a casual eye, a lite of 
ease, may in fact be one of labovious 
exertion; and the pursurts of « person 
even in the sequestered and nutseless 
walks of society, are often found on 
a neurer inspection, to be semething 
more than mere d ffic les nuge. As 
respects the earl, he retains the habits 
of systematic industry, woich he 
formed in his carly years; and to 
these, together with the reguiar course 


of tiving which he has uniiora.y od- 
hered to, may be ascribed, under 


favour of Provinence, the hale and 
vigorous health which he is now en- 
joying, and the almost youtitul iow 
which his countenance still wears. 
In town, during the winter montis, 
hos lordsoip rises at peep of dawn, 
and is in the habit of closing as weil 
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as beginning the day, betunes. Iu 
this respect he differs widely from 
the countess, who loves to figure in 
the brilliant evening circles of the 
metropolis; a contrast of tastes wiich 
Thave several times heard his lord- 
ship speak of with much pleasantry, 
comparing himself and lady B., (tuat 
is to say, guoad hoc, an:| bating some 
thing on the score of gender, ) to Cas- 
tor and Pollux, the one existing sole- 
ly in the day, the other in the night. 
‘she earl of B. is distinguished for 
some eccentricities; but where is the 
nobleman who is free from them? He 
is charged also with having not a lit- 
tle of the leaven of vanity; that he 
has a dash of this, and a pretty strong 
dash too, there is no denying. ttut 
whatever an Americ-n with his re- 
publican notions may think of it, it 
would seem that a Scot ought to re- 
gard the foible with indulgeace, when 
e remembers that the earl represents 
one of the most ancient and noble 
houses in North Britain, and that the 
blood of the illustrious race of stu- 
arts,and consequently, (although par- 
tially,) of the royal line of Brunswick, 
flows in his veins. It 1s remarkable 
that the present generation of the 
family have added distinguished lus- 
tre to the name. The second brother 
of the earl of B., the hon. Henry Ers- 
kine, after establishing his reputation 
at the bar as a profound jurist, and 
eloquent advocate, was advanced to 
the dignity of lord advocate of Scot- 
land: and the other brother, the hon. 
Thomas (now lord) Ersk.ne, raised 
himself by the force of his trauscen- 
dant talents to the lord high chancel- 
lorship of the realm. The eari has 
but one sister. She was married to 
the earl of Glencairn; and that noble- 
man having died without issue, and 
being the last of the name, the title 


will become extinct at the death of 


the countess dowager. ‘The health 
of the hon. H. Erskine is declining 
very fast. The earl mentioned that 
he had made him a recent visit; and 
it was one of the last, he feared, which 
he should ever make this side of the 
grave. the eldest son of Mr. E. 1s 
presumptive heir to the estates and 
coronet of Buchan.* 


* The hon. Henry Erskine died a short 
time after the date of the above. The 
right hon. the countess of Buchan about 
a year subsequently. Her ladyship was 
a number of years younger than the ear 
In early life she bad beeo celebrated tur 
her beauty. 





In returni g with the earl from oar 
walk to the statue of Wallace, his 
lordship conducted me to the abbey 
by a path which lay through the 
finest of his grounds there was a 
peculiar softness and beauty in the 
evening ‘The western sky was hung 
with clouds of golden splendour; and 
the declining sun gilded their borders 
with colours of everv hue. ‘The chil- 
dren of his lordsiityp?- tenants were 
sporting their gambols upon the little 
lawns around their several hamlets; 
and every thing wore the aspect of 
content and peace and cheefulness 

\ prominent topic of conversation 
in the evening was America, its civil 
polity and resources. The earl has 
turned nis attention very much to 
these subjects, and has watched with 
interest the progress of affairs in the 
United States, ever since the revolu 
tion. One of the earl’s ancestors, 
lord Fairfax, was a proprietor in the 
South Carolina grant or patent; and 
independently of this family connec- 
tion, if | may so speak, with the U. 
S., his lordsinp has ever been a firm 
and temperate advocate of civil free 
dom, and has accordingly viewed 
with admiration the simple but ef- 
ficient operations of the federal re- 
publican constitution of the States 
The earl opened a correspondence 
with Washington, Franklin, and Jef- 
ferson, names venerated by every 
American citizen, and of which im- 
perial Rome might have been proud. 


[ have seen the originals of many, if 
not all, the letters in reply. ‘Those of 


Washington are highly interesting. 
They are all deposited with Dr. 
Robert Anderson of Edinburgh, an 
other ardent friend of the United 
States, and a gentleman well known 
to the public for his various literary 
productions, especially his elegant 
biography of the British poets. 
Something was said respecting the 
reported cession of the island of Lam- 
pedoza by the Neapolitans to the 
Americans—a rumour which has of 
late excited considerable comment 
and speculation in Edinburgh, and 
which has been appealed to by some, 
in proof of an ambitious policy on the 
partof the U.S. anda spirit of ageran 


dizement, ill becoming a republic of 


such modest pretentions. Admitting 
the report to be true, the earl of b. 
strongly reprobated the m-asure. I 
suggested the obvious advantage tha 
would accrue to the States from tle 
possession of an island or sume small 





territory in the Mediterranean, which 
might serve for a permanent uival 
station, and a place of refitment and 
supplies to our squadron appoimted 
to cruise in that sea, for the purpose 
of overawing the Barbary Regencies. 
The earl, however, was unwilling to 
acknowledge that there could be much 
uti ity, whatever of seeming conve- 
nience there might be, in havine such 
a depot; at least, ne thought that the 
probable evils more than counterbal- 
anced the expected benefits. No, 
no;”? said ae, pursuing the subject 
vith much earnestness of manner, 
* your nation must think of no Lam- 
pedozas—must indulge no wish of 
attaining a single reod of European 
soil. You have territory enough naw, 
and should live independently of the 
rest of the world. You have only to 
multiply facilities of intercourse be- 
tween one portion aud another of 
your common country, by opening 
canals, extending your highways, and 
rendering your rivers more navigable; 
and then may the western states fur- 
nish ready supplies for the Atlantic, 
the north may continue to trade with 
the south; and drawing your subsis- 
tence from yourselves, you will soon 
rise to opulence and power, and be- 
come a second China.” 

It was late before we separated for 
the night.--From the windows of my 
chamber | caught a partial but strik- 
ing view, through the moonlight, of™ 
the mouldering walls and dismantled 
towers of the abbey ruin. Its ap- 
pearance on the following morning, 
In connection with numerous other 
objects of beauty and interest around, 
was very grand. 

On the succe ding day, after break- 
fast, | left Dryburgh with regret that 
my engagements precluded my pro- 
tracting my stay at it longer, and 
sensibly touched by the many courte. 
sies of the earl and countess of buch- 
an. The former, from the time of my 
introduction to him, has honoured me 
with distinguished attention; nor is 
it among the least of my regrets on 
leaving Scotland, that t shall never 
again have an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a personal intercourse with this 
nobleman. 

| was ferried across the river in 
a boat belonging to the abbey; and 
then proceeded on foot to St. Bos- 
weli’s green, a village a mile or two 
distant, through which the coach for 
ndinourgh was to pass. Arriving 
there seme time before it was expect- 
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ed, I pursued my wilk to Melvose, 
which I reached a few minutes oly 
in advance of tie coach. Nothing 
material occurred d iring the reinain- 
der of my route to Edinburgh. 

B. 


A Memoir of the Life of Joachi» 
Murat, prince, grand admiral, and 
mavshal of France, ci devant zrand 
duke of Berg, and ex-king of 
Maples. 

[From the Annual Biography. } 

Joachim Murat was born in the 

ear 1767, in the department of Lot. 
his father, who kept a little inn at 

Cahors, was anxious, if possible, to 

confer a good education on a favour- 

ite son; and he accordingly sent 
hiin to Thoulouse, with a view to his 
being received into holy orders, for, at 
that period, the priesthood, which 
was the only respectable situation 
within the reach of all, became the 
peculiar object of ambition to those 
who were in the middling or lower 
ranks of life. But although young 

Murat was not deficient, perhaps, in 
oint of talents, yet he evinced but 

Fistle ardour for study; and the pro- 
fession for which he was destined, 
had but few charms in the eyes of a 
gay, sprightly lad of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age. Certain it is, that he 
returned to the paternal mansion 
without receiving the ecclesiastical 
tonsure, and performed all the little 
services required of bim, in common 
with the domestics. The personage 
who afterwards sat on the throne of 
Naples, in all the state of royalty, 
and was recognised for a time by al- 
most every king in Europe, has many 
times held the stirrup of a humble 
traveller, and received with a modest 
and obsequious air a few sous, be- 
stowed by way of perquisite for his 
attentions! 

At length, become weary of this 
monotonous kind of life, Joachim en 
rolled his name as a private soldier 
in the regiment of the Ardennes, then 
appointed to garrison duty in one of 
the cities in the south of France. His 
conduct is represented both by his 
friends and enemies to have been 
very wild and extravagant; and he is 
said to have actually deserted! Cer- 
tain it is, that he repaired to the 
metropolis, like many thousand ot er 
adventurers, about the commence 
ment of the revolution; and while 
there, was enabled to subsist in con- 
sequence of the succour transmitted 








by a kind father, until, by means of 
some persons who had interested 
themselves in his favour, he was at 
leugth admitted into the “ constitu 
tional guard’ of Louis XVI. 

On the suppression of that corps, 
he obtained a co nmission as second 
lieutenant (sou-lieutenant\, inthe 12th 
regiment of horse chasseurs; and 
soon after this, we find him suddenly 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. Our astonishment at such 
rapid promotion must cease, when it 
is recollected, that at this period 
most of the old officers had either 
emigrated or resigned; that the sub 


ject of this memoir had declared in 


favour of the ruling party; and that 
the Jacobin Club, of which he was a 
zealous member, not only provided 
for all its adherents, but actually 
raised them, with unexampled ce- 
lerity, to the highest stations in the 
army. 

Yet, in consequence of one of those 
political revolutions so common at 
that period, the new lieutenant-colo- 
nel being suddenly cashiered, was 
obliged to retire from the field; and, 
whatit still more singular, Bonaparte, 
precisely at the same moment, expe- 
rienced a similar fate. On that oc- 
casion they both met in Paris, where, 
being utterly destitute of friends and 
resources, they were induced by simi 
larity of fortune to associate together 
that circumstance led to a close and 
intimate connection between these 
two celebrated adventurers, which 
was afterwards followed by memora- 
ble results, not only in respect to 
France, but to Italy, and Europe. 

After the events of the 15th Vende- 
maire (Oct. 1794, Murat, being re- 
stored to his former rank, imme- 
diately set out for the army of the 
Western Pyrenees. No sooner, how- 
ever, had Napoleon been invited to 
assume the command of the troops of 
the French Repubiic in Italy, than 
his friend repaired thither, and was 
entertained as one of his aides-de- 
camp. 

Soon after this, he was nominated 
colonel, and general of brigade, in 
succession; and began to be distin- 
guished both by his zeal and his va- 
lour. At the battle of Mendovi, 
fought on the 17th of April, 1796, he 
charged at the head of the 21st regi- 
ment of chasseurs, and contributed 
not a little to the brilliant victory 
that ensued. The commander-in- 
chief, instead of being jealous of the 





xlory acquired on this occasion, men- 
tioned his name and his actions with 
due eulogium in all the public orders 
and dispatches. 

Such was the ridiculous partiality 
of Bonaparte, at this period, that, 
deeming him equally adapted for 
diplomacy as for war, he employed 
Murat on a variety of public mis- 
sions, particularly one to the court of 
Turin, which by this time began to 
be greatly terrified at the success of 
the French arms. Soon after, we 
find him more appropriately employ- 
ed at Paris, whither he had conveyed 
twenty-one standards, which had 
been taken from the enemy. He then 
set off for Genoa, and entered into a 
negociation with the Doge, in conse- 
quence of which the Austrian miais- 
ter was obliged to withdraw, in com- 
pliance with his menaces. 

Having once more resumed his 
usual military occupations, we next 
hear of his commonding the van- 
guard of the army of general Vau- 
bois. In this capacity, he distinguish- 
el himself at the passage of the 
Mincio, and acquired great reputa- 
tion by the attack of the entrenched 
camp at Mantua. Murat was then 
chosen to act against Wurmser, a 


general who had become hoary in the. 


profession of arms; and on this ocea- 
sion he was wounded, while urged 
by his zeal to acquire new trophies. 
He disnlayed a similar degree of ac- 
tivity during the two succeeding 
campaigns of 1797 and 1798. 

His reputation hed now increased 
to such a magnitade, that he was ap- 
pointed to serve in a high station 
under Berthier; and finally nomi- 
nated governor of tome. Bonaparte 
soon alter employed him to unite the 
Valteline to the Cisalpine republic, 
and when the expeuition to Egypt 
took place, he embarked with his old 
friend in that desperate, unjust and 
iimpolitic undertaking, the object of 
which .eems to have been to found a 
new empire, and to acquire new 
glory in distant lands. 

Murat, who had now the rank and 
appointments of a general of division, 
distinguished himself on the banks of 
the Nile by the same impetuosity which 
he had displayed on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. It was then that his 
talents as a cavalry officer became 
conspicuous; for he not only success- 
fully contended with, but constantly 
routed the Mamelukes, notwithstand- 
ing their great personal bravery. 
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At jengtii, « new and unexpecte:! 
scene occurred. Bonaparte, aban- 
doning his army to the ravages of 
disease, and the sword of the enemy, 
suddenly resolved to return to 
France. On this occasion, he select- 
ed a few officers to accompany him, 
and Murat, who was one of these, 
proved serviceable in no small de- 

ree to his friend and patron, whom 
fe assisted in overturning the repub 
lican government, to which they had 
buth repeatedly sworn submission 
and allegiance! 

Immediately after the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire (November, 
1799), Joachim obtained the hand of 
Marie de l’Annonicade Bonaparte, 
and not only became brother-in-law 
to the first man in France, but also 
commander of the consular guard. 
A new war with Austria having led 
tu a second invasion of Italy, he was 
nominated to lead the van-guarid. 
This conspicuous employment af 
forded a fresh opportunity for dis- 
tinguishing himself. Crossing the 
Cesia, in pursuit of a flying enemy, 
he march*d towards the banks of the 
Tesino; effected tie passage of that 
river, after a strenuous opposition; 
and arrived triumphantly at the gates 
ot Milan, the keys of whi-h were 

resented to him by the magistrates. 
ee in his victorious career, 
he crossed the Po at Nocetto; occu- 
pied Placentia; and seized on im- 
Meuse magazines appertaming to 
the enemy. At the celebrated battle 
of Marengo, he had the whole of the 
French cavalry under his orders; and 
contributed nota little to the memo- 
rable victory that ensued. 

Murat, however, had not hitherto 
commanded in chief, having constant 
ly acted in a subordinate capacity, 
under celebrated generals; and his 
talents for so elevated a station were 
greatly doubted. In 1801, his abili- 
ties were at length put to the test, 
for he now obtained the sole direc- 
tien of the army of observation, 
which was then in full march towards 
Ancona’ ‘The intent of this move- 
ment was to occupy the couutries 
ceded to France, by the armistice of 
Treviso, and to put his holiness in 
possession of those territories, of 
which he had been despoiled. Murat, 
thus become the protector of the p-pe, 
instantly re-instated him in his do- 
Minions; while, nearly at the same 
time, he united the conquered pro 
vinces under the name of the Cisal- 





pine Republic; and installed the new 
government with unusual pomp at 
Milan, in 1802. On this occasion, 
he refused a magnificent sabre, whic! 
was offered to him. 

Joachim soon afterwards returned 
to France, and by a singular instance 
of good fortune, was chosen to pre- 
side in the electoral college of the 
department of Lot, in which he had 
been born; and in which he had ori 
ginally occupied so humble a station. 
in 1804 he was appointed governor 
of Paris, with the rank and honours 
of a general: and during the month 
of May of the same vear, he was ele- 
vated to the distinguished station of 
marshel of the empire. Soon after 
this, on February 1, 1800, Bonaparte, 
who had now assumed the aictator- 
ship, and become emneror, granted 
letters patent to his brother-in law, 
by which he was declared a prince, 





and grand admiral of France. Nearly 
at the same time he received the de- 
corations of the leg on of honour; aud 
was invested with the orders of 
Prussia and Bavaria, by their res- | 
pective sovereigns. 

In consequence of a new dispute | 
with Austria, Murat crossed the 
Riine near Fort Kehl, at the head of | 
tie French cavairy; occupied the 
avenues leading o the Black Forest; 
and marched thence into Bavaria, at 
the critical moment when general | 
Mack, in a most disgraceful manner, | 
surrendered the fortress of Ulm and 
the army within its walls. tie then 
pursued the retreating toe, under the 
command of the archduke Francis, 
whom he obliged to surrender; and | 
finallyentered +iennaasa conqueror, | 
on the Lith of November, 1800. 

The celevrated battle of Auster- 
litz having rendered Bonaparte for a | 
time master of Germany, he now 
found means to obtain the duchy of | 
Berg for his brother-in-law. it was 
accordingly in his capacity of grand- 
duke and sovereign, that he served 
during the campaign of 1806; and he 
is allowed to have contributed great- 
ly to the victory of Jena, on the Lith 
of October in the same year. In ad- 
dition to this, he obliged a large body 
of Prussians, under the prince de 
Hoheulve, to surrender at Peenzlow; 
he was also present at the battle of 
Egiau, where lie once more signalized 
himself. 

The peace of Tilsit, so favourable 
to France, and humiliating for Ger- 





many, put a period lor a while to his 


military exploits, and at the same 
time exalted the new emperor to 
such an astonishing decree of power 
and consequence, that it became evi- 
dent that nothing but the most exre- 
giovs conduct on his own part, could 
ever lay him prostrate. 

Of late, the king of Spain had 
become the vassal rather = than 
the ally of France; and all the 
power and consequence of that mo- 
narchy in Europe, as well as all the 
wealth of her American colonies, 
were converted to the exclusive ad- 
vantage of the latter. Misled by the 
madn 3s of ambition, and blinded by 
vanity, Bonaparte now determined 
te dethrone Charies IV, and place 
his own brother Joseph, whom he had 
lately recognized as king of Noptes, 
on the throne of Spain and the indies: 


while his brother-in-law was t) suc- 
ceed the latter, in the vacan! han 
idiadem. Murat according!y  pro- 


ceeded to Madrid with a body of 


| troops, in the capacity of lieatenant- 
| general of the armies of the emperor, 


and soon after transferred the whole 
of the royal family to Bayonne. A 
tumult having taken place in the 
capital on the 4th of May, 18. 8, in 
con equence of this event, he ts said 
to have punished the insurgents with 
an exemplary degree of severity, 
bordering, indeed, on crucity and 
vengeance. 

He next repaired to Italy, and un- 
der the name of Joachim |. assumed 
the sovereignty of Naples. As Fer- 
dinand [IV and his consort had not 
rendered themselves very dear to 
their subjects, this transfer of a dia- 
dem was at first viewed by the peo- 
ple without either murmur or re- 
proach. It must also be allowed, 
that the new king conducted himself 
with great policy, and displayed no 
ordinary degree of talent. He en- 
deavoured to conciliate the affections 
of his new subjects, by affecting to 
conform himself in all things to the 
customs, and even to the supersti- 
‘ions of the country ‘The royal fa- 
mily accordingly assisted at the 
festival of St. Januarius, and beheld 
the ridiculous ceremony of the lique- 
fact on of the blood, with the most 
respectful attention. 

‘The emperor Napoleon having now 
violated every principle of justice by 
the usurpation of Spain, next deter- 
mined to put all the maxims of sound 
policy at detiance, by the inv. ston of 
ussia. Murat, who was once more 
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si od te command the French 
cay uiry, ov this, as on all other occa- 
sinus, exhibited a degree of bravery, 
bo: Jering on temerity. At the battles 
of Smolens o and Moscow, in parti- 
cuir, he reaped new laurels. During 
a retreat, accompanied by all the 
horrors resulting from famine, dis- 
order, and intense cold, the troops 
under his command, for the first 
time, experienced a check, notwith- 
standing which, the army was solely 
indebted for safety to him. On en- 
tering the confines of Poland, the 
wreck of this once-mighty force was 
confided to the directions of king 
Joachim; but to the surprise of every 
on’, Eugene Beauharnois, the son of 
th ex-empress Josephine, was sud 
dently inves ed with the supreme 
command, in consequence of an im- 
perial decree, which contained a 
direct aspersion on the character of 
his predecessor. 

immediately after receiving inti- 
mation of this event, Murat set out 
for Naples, and left positive orders 
behind, that the Italian troopsshould 
return wth all possible diligence to 
their native country. 

(To be continued.) 


PARIS IN 1815 —Part II. 
BY TH! REV. GEO. CROLY. 
[From the London Literers Gazette.) 
In the composition before us, the 
author continues that rapid and stri- 
king view of the principal features 
of Paris as it appeared in 1815, which 
commenced, in his for ner work, with 
the entrance into the city by the gate 
of Louis XLV. by day-break. It opens 
with the Carousel, and throws a re 
trospect over events suggested by 
that Plice: an apostrophe to the stars 
induces a noble strain of moralizing; 
and the removal of the celebrated 
horses of Lysippus from their trium- 
phal arch, naturally and directly leads 
to a masterly description of their mi- 
grations from Greece to Rome, Con- 
stantinople, Venice and Paris. ‘The 
argument founded on these transi 
tions is, that Justice, and not Time, 
has doomed the fall of empires, and 
tie cispersion of their glories in art, 
aud the whole finishes with a brilliant 
patriotic figure. 
*Tis not in mockery of man that Earth 
Is strewed with splendid fragments, 
temple, tower— 
That realms, where glory sprang full 
arm’d to birth, 


Are desolate, the snake and tiger’s 
bower— 


Tney lie the monuments of misused 
power, 

Not freaks of fate, but warnings against 
crime— 

And ancient Babylon might at this hour, 

Had she been guiltless, stand as in her 
prime, 

Nay—stand in growing pomp till God had 

finish’d time. 

England! my great, my glorious—loved 
with love 

That almost makes a portion of the soul; 

The hour has come to fix thine eye 
above. 

There lie the thunders thou alone must 
roll, 

And roll upon thyself—There spreads 
the scroll 

Where thine own hand must write thy 
destiny. 

None can decide but ihou, if wolves 
shall bowl, 

And the black viper in thy temples lie. 

Be holy, and thou’rt saved, Enzland, thou 

mu-t not die! 


The reprisal of the plunder in the 
Louvre is next described, as “won 
by England's arm in Soigniés’ wood.’ 
The first coup d wil over the picture 
gallery is admirable— 





like lightning on the eye, 
Bursts the deep vision, from the stately 


door, 

One colour’d splendour, far as glance 
can fly, 

Gold, marble, giant mirror, o’er and 
o’er, 


Flashing in sun like streams from fretted 
vault to floor. 
The eye is tranced, and from the portal- 
areb 
Looks down the unmeasur’d length with 
dim delight, 
Piercing the radiant lines, the mighty 
march 
Of armies of the mind; on left and right, 
Banners as rich as on the mouniain’s 
height 
Rises the morn. —There Rubens’ blaze 
of gold, 
In eastern pomp above his legions 
bright; 
Delicious Titian, there thy rainbowed 
fold, 
There Rapbael’s, wove of rays from saint 
and prophet roll’d. 


The bard, with a kindred spirit, 
then questions the great age of Paint- 
ing. 

Corregio, Titian, Raphael, Angelo, 

W hat made your age a wonder and de- 

spar 

To all the future?—a resistless flow 

Of the soul’s frozen depths—a hallow’d 

glare 

Of lightning that dissolv’d the prison 

bar— 

A sudden trumpet piercing the profound 

Of the world’s pight—a call of star to 





Star, 





In bright conjunction fur the moment 


bound, 
Never to meet again in all time’s weary 

round? 
From the general address, we 


glide into particulars; and the chief 
characteristics of the masters are 
defined with wonderful precision and 
beauty. 


What are those tablets round me? Li- 
ving minds, 

The mighty soul in form and pressure 
wrousbt— 

Unfolded natures—where the vision 
winds 

Thro’ what was dream, deep throb, un- 
utter’d thought; 

There breathes >alvator! 
lightning shot 

From its dark throne to fire that forest 
hoar 

That combat in its burnings madly 
fought, 

That lake convulsed before the tem- 
pest’s roar, 

Allin Salvator’s soul toss’d, battled, burn- 

ed befure. 
. * . ” 

Here, Raphael! is reveal'd the mystery 

That fixed the hectic crimson on thy 
cheek— 

Here sank the earnest radiance of thine 
eye, 

Dying beneath the passionate thoughts 
that wreck 

Spirit. like thine; —Those eagle flights 
that seek 

And perish in the sua-beams —glorious 
fires, 

That from their heaven around the 
mountain break 

Wit crowning splendour, till the storm 
retires, 

Leaving but smoke and dust of all its 

marble spires. 


That red 


* * * * 

Resplendent Titian! what a host of 
thoughts, 

What memories of stars and midnight 
moons, 


And long hours pass’d beneath the 
emerald vaults 

Of forests! and the sweet eve’s thou- 
sand tunes, 

When the breeze rushes through the 
vine-festoons, 

Show’ ring their dew-drops, are concen- 
tred here! 

And forms of prince and knight in proud 
saloons, 

And dames with dark Italian eyes that 
ne’er 

Knew sorrow, or but wept the heart’s be- 

witching tear. 

Prometheus of the pencii! life and light 

Burst on the canvass from thy mighty 
hand. 

All hues sublime that ever dazzled sight 

Where tempests die on Heaven, or ever 
waned 
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On hills, the evening’s azure thrones, or 

stain’d 

Ruby or beryl in their Indian cell, 

Or glanc’d from gem-dropt wing, or 

blossom vein’d, 

Or tinged in ocean-caves the radiant 

shell, 
All, at thy sceptre’s wave, from all their 
fountains swell. 

In these, the description by words 
vies with the magic delusions of the 
delicious art; and whether spread out 
to the eye, or given in vigorous 
touches, we trace a kindred resem- 
blance between the pen and the pen- 
cil. The same sentiment extends 
into the museum of sculpture, where 
the Apollo, Laocoon, Venus, &c. live 
in the song as from the chisel. Of 
all these “conquerors of time,” we 
select, and that but partially, one ex- 
ample—the last lines on she goddess 
of Love, whom the poet has painted 
in her purest attributes. 

Music’s soul breathed by— 

White meteors shot along the distant 

flood; 

And now sail’d on, like an advancing 

cloud, 

Chariots of pearl, and proud sea-horses 

curb’d, 

That with their breasts the green to 

silver plough’d, 

And nymphs and tritons lifting trumpets 

orb’d, 
Young Venus! round thy throne, in its 
own light absurb’d. 


,’ 





The shore is reach’d, and fear, bewiich 
ing fear, 

Is in her beuding form and glancing eye 

And yielding hand, and timid-turoing 
ear; 

She listens—’twas but Eve’s enamour’d 
sigh! 

Yet has it heaved her buso:n’s ivory— 

Yet has it on the shore her footstep 
spell’; 

Tis past.—The rustling rose alone is 
nigh— 

She siniles, and in that srnile is all re- 
veal'd 

The charm, to which so soon the living 

world shali yield. 

Venus! thou'rt lovely; but on other feet 

Was press’d of ol! the kiss of guilty fire. 

Thy look is grace, too deeply, purely 


sweet, 

Totell o passion that could change or 
lire. 

From those rich lips no fatal dreams re- 
spire; 

There lives no evil splendour in that 
eye, 

To dart the flaine on failing Virtue’s 
pyre. 

Dark iloughts before thy sacred beauty 
dic. 

Queen of tie soul’s bright tides! thy spell 

is modesty! 


But Mr. Croly’s descriptive pow- 
ers are not limited to works * poor 
he walks the garden of the Tuileries, 
and, contemning its formality, thus 
glowingly portrays the graces of Na- 
ture’s evening— 
Night’s wing is on the east—the clouds 
repose 
Like weary armies of the firmament, 
Eucamp’d beneath their vanes of pearl 
and rose— 
Ti'l the wind’s sudden trumpet through 
them sent, 
Shakes their pavilions, and their pomps 
are blent 
In rich confusion, Now the air is fill’d 
With thousand odours, sighed by blo - 
soms bent 
In closing beauty, where the dew dis- 
till’d 
From Evening’s airy urns, their purple 
lips has chill’d. 
And, further on, the latest close of 
day— 
Twilight has come, in saffron mists em- 
bower’d, 
For the broa/ sun on the Atlanticsurge 
Now sparkling in the fiery flashes show- 
ered 
From bis swift wheels, the forest vapours 
urge 
Their solemn wings above—-white stars 
emerge 
From the dark east, like spires of moun- 
tain suows 
Touch’d by the light upon the borizon’s 
verge; 
Just rising from her sleep, the young 
moou shows 
Supine upon the clouds, her cheek suf- 
tused with ruse. 
This is the loveliest hour of all that day 
Calls upwards through its kingdum of 
the air— 
The sights and sounds of earth have 
died away 
Above, the clouds are rolled against 
the glare 
Of the red west—high-volumed waves 
that war 
Against a diamond promontory’s side, 
Crested with one sweet, solitary star 
That like a watch fire treinbles o’er the 
tide, 
Brightening with every shade that on its 
surge doth ride 
Nothing can excel these lovely 
pictures, which fill the poet with re- 
collections of England and home. 
His breast warms with its wonted 
patriotism, and he draws a forcible 
contrast between the native land he 
loves, and the foreign land on which 
he wanders. He has painted the 
English husbandman returning from 
his harvest toils, and proceeds: 
He comes—the moon has lit him home 
at last, 
And he has thrown his harvest hook 





away, 





And kiss’d the nut-brown babes that 
ruund him haste, 

Each with the little wonder of its day. 

The lowly meal is spread, the moon- 
beams play 

Through panes that bushy rose and wall 
flower veil, 

And soon to make them music, on her 
spray, 

Her wonted, neighbour spray, the night- 
ingale 

Pours on the holy hour her thrilling, end- 

less tale. 


Land of the Graces, where even beg- 

gars meet, 

With bow and compliment, and hat in 

hand, 

The gay grimacers of the dungeon 

street. 

Till cringe and smile dissolve the con- 

ference bland; 

Where bending age loves doubly bent 

to stand 

With fond, faint simper, on its shoul- 

ders strewed 

Its locks in sentimental waving planned; 

France, in thy bosom all the heart’s 

subdued. 
Thy world a stage, thy life a tuilsome at- 
titude. 

From this, certainly not partial re- 
cognition of France, and from the 
‘Tuileries, we are conducted to the 
spot where Louis XVI. perished. 
Upon this martyrdom, Mr. C. has 
expended a luxury of pathos, and all 
his appalling strength. 

Paris! there was no sleep beneath thy 

roofs 

Tbe morn that saw this deed. The dim 

sireets rung, 

Long before day, with cannon. tramp- 

ling hoofs, 

And, fearfullest of all, the tocsin’s 

tongue. 

me the eye, the passing torches 

ul 

Their flash through many a chamber 

from beneath, 

Then vanish’d with the thick and hur- 

rylog throng; 

While the heart-sinking listener held 

his breath, 
Catching in every sound the distant roar 
of death, 

But earlier than that dim and early hour 

A lonely taper twinkled through the 

gloom, 

*Twas from the casement of the temple 

tower— 

*Twas from a king’s, a martyr’s dun- 

geon room! 

There he subdued his spirit for its doom; 

And one old priest, and one pale fol- 

lower, 

Knelt weeping, as beside their master’s 

tomb. 

Rude was the altar, but the heart was 

there, 
And peace and glorious hope were in that 
prison prayer. 
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Bu: trumpets peal’d, and torches glared 
below, 

And from the tower rose woman’s loud 
lament 

And infant cries; and shadows seeme’' 
to go 

With tossing arms, and heads in anguish 
bent, 

Backwards and forwards hurrying, then, 
as spent, 

Sink down. and all be silent for a time; 

Until the royal victims’ souls were rent 

With some new yell of cruelty and 
crime, 

* Orthunder’d through the dusk the tocsin’s 

deadly chime. 


And ’twas as wild and still within the 
square, 

This square of luxury! The morn arose; 

An iron harvest bristled through the air, 

Bayonet and pike in countless, close 
rock’d rows. 

Silent as Death the crowd—the grim 
repose 

Before the earthquake—None from roof 

or wall 

ff Might look; no hand the casement might 


i unclose. 
i 


— 


= 
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And in their centre, frowning o’er them 
all, 
Their Idol—the sole God before whose 
«G name they fall. 
He The Guillotine!—when Hell prepared 
the feast, 
Where guilty France was drunk, but 
not with wine, 
Till madness sat upon her vision’d 
breast. 
This was the press that crush’d her 
bloody vine. 
i To this grim altar came the shuddering 
q line, 
i Whose worship was—beneath its knife 
to lie; 
The haggard traitors to the throne and 
shrine, 
By traitors crushed, that in their turn 
must die— 
j Tif massacre engulphed the wreck of 
i Liberty. 
4 The Guillotine.—It stood in that pale 
day 
Like a huge spectre, just from earth 
f upsprung, 
To summon to the tomb the fierce array 
That round its feet in desperate homage 
| clung. 
! But on the wind a sudden trumpet rung 
All eyes were turn’d, and, far as eye 
could stray, 
iM Was caught a light, from moving hel- 
mets flung, 
| A banner tossing in the tempest’s sway 
b Awain, that through the throng slow toil’d 
its weary way. 
°Tis done—the monarch on the scaffold 
{: stands; 
The headsmen grasp him!—Of the my - 
riads there, 
That hear his voice, that see bis fetter’d 





Not one has given a blessing or a tear, 
But that old priest who answers him in 


prayer. 
He speaks: his dying thoughts to France 
are given, 
His voice is drown’d—for murder has 
po ear. 
The saint unmurmuring to the axe is 
driven. 
If ever spirit rose, that heart is calm in 
Heaven 
* * *- a 


France was anathema.—!!ercup before 

Was full but this o’ertopp’d its burning 
brim, 

And plagues like serpent-teeth her en 
trails tore; 

Crime slipp’d to ravage through a land 
of crime! 

In the sack’d sepulchre caroused the 
mime; 

On God’s high altar sat Idolatry; 

Before the harlot knelt the nation’s 
prime, 

And sons dragg’d fathers, fathers sons 
to die— 

Till Judgment girt the bow on its eternal 

thigh. 


Were we to do justice to our re- 
view, we should add to these quota 
tions the exempiary portrait of the 
“ felon king,” Buonaparte; but, how- 
ever truly national our author may 
be in his antipathies, we must leave 
this part of his work, and also the 
highly wrought scene of eternal ven- 
geance on the scourgers of mankind 
in Russia, to be scanned in his own 
pages. We shall only except one 
stanza of the tyrant’s finale, and one 
containing an excellent comparison 
on Waterloo. 


The despot ’scap’d; for his was yet to 
show 

What mimes may play ambition’s hangh- 
tiest part, 

To show the recreant branded on his 
brow, 

Whose noblest art was but the slaugh- 
terer’s art— 

Lest future villains from the mire should 
start, 

And rave, and slay, and dare to call it 
fame. 

Behold him now, the man without a 
heart, 

Him of the battles—him the soul of 
flame— 

Scorn’d, banish’d, chain’d for life, and 

glad to live in shame. 
* * * * 

Earth shook with that wild empire’s 
overthrow— 

And the foundations, that as fate seem’d 
deep, 

Are dust—and England gave the fina! 
blow. 

France rush’d like lava from the moun- 
tain’s steep, 





But England met it with the ocean’s 
sweep, 

And o’er it roll’d in towering majesty, 

Leaving its burning mass, a gloomy 
heap. 

Transcendent Waterloo!——thy vame 
shall die— 

But die on the same pile with glory— 

memory! 





LORD BYRON’S LEITFR ! 0 MR. MU“: RAY. 
(Cone! nd: d from our ‘ast No, pave 331 ) 

In speaking of artificial objects, I 
have omitted to touch upon one 
which I will now mention. Cannon 
may be presumed to be as highly 

oetical as art can make her objects. 

Ir. Bowles will, perhaps, tell me 
that this is hecause they resemble 
that grand natural article of sound 
in heaven, and simile upon earth— 
thunder. I shall be told triumphant- 
ly, that Milton made sad work of his 
artillery, when he armed his devils 
therewithal. He did so; and this 
artificial object must have had much 
of the sublime to attract his attention 
for such a conilict. He has made an 
absurd use of it; but the absurdity 
consists not in using cannon against 
the angels of God, but any material 
weapon. The thunder of the clouds 
would have been as ridiculous and 
vain in the hands of the devils, as 
the “ villanous saltpetre:” the angels 
were as impervious to the one as to 
the other. The thunderbolts become 
sublime in the hands of the Almighty 
not as such, but because he deigns to 
use them as a means of repelling the 
rebel spirits; but no one can attribute 
their defeat to this grand piece of 
natural electricity: the Almighty 
willed, and they fell; his word would 
have been enough; and Milton is as 
absurd, (and in fact, blasphemous), 
in putting material lightnings into 
the hands of the Godhead, as in 
giving him hands at all. 

The artillery of the demons was 
but tie first step of his mistake, the 
thunder the next, and it is a step 
lower. It would have been fit for 
Jove, but not for Jehovah. ‘The sub- 


ject iltogether was essentially un- 


poetical; he has made more of it than 
another could, but it is beyond him 
and all men. 

In a portion of his reply, Mr. 
Bowles asserts that Pope “ envied 
Phillips” because he quizzed his 
pastorals in the Guardian, in that 
most admirable mode: of irony, his 
paper on the subject If there was 
any thing enviable about rhillips, it 
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could hardly be his pastorals. They 
were despicable, and Pope expressed 
his contempt. If Mr. Fitzgerald 
published a volume of sonnets, or a 
« Spirit of Discovery,” or a “ Mis- 
sionary,” and Mr. Bowles wrote in 
any periodical journal an ironical 
paper upon them, would this be 
“envy?” The authors of the “ Re- 
jected Addresses” have ridiculed 
the sixteen or twenty “ first living 
poets” of the day; but do they 
“envy” them? “ Envy” writhes, it 
don’t laugh. ‘The authors of the Re- 
jected Addresses may despise some, 
tat they can hardly “ envy” any of 
the persons whom ro! have paro- 
died; and Pope cou'd have no more 
envied Phillips than he did Welsted, 
or Theobalds, or Smedley, or an 

other given hero of the Dunciad. 
He could not have envied him, even 
had he himself not been the greatest 
poet of his age. Did Mr. Ings 
“envy” Mr. Phillips when he asked 
him, “ how came your Pyrrhus to 
drive oxen and say, | am goaded on 
by love?” This question silenced 
poor Phillips; but it no more pro 

ceeded from “ envy” than did Pope’s 
ridicule. Did he envy Swift? Did 
he envy Bolingbroke? Did he envy 
Gay the unparalleled success of his 
“begsar’s Opera???” We may be an 

swered th t these were his friends — 
true; but does fviendship prevent en- 
v ? Study the first woman you meet 
with, or the first scrivbler, let Mr. 
Bowles himself (whom [ acquit fully 
of such an odious quality), study some 
of hisown poetical intimates: the most 
envious man I ever heard of is a po- 
et, and a nigh one; besides, it is an 
universal passion. Goldsmith envied 
not only the puppets for their dan- 
cing, and broke his shins in the at- 
tempt at rivalry, but was seriously 
angry because two pretty women re- 
ceived more attention than he did 

Tv is is envy; but where does Pope 
show a sign of the passion? In that 
ease Dryden envied the hero of his 
Mac Flecknoe. Mr. Bowles com- 
pares, when and where he can, Pope 
with Cowper (the same Cowper 
whom in his edition of Pope he 
laughs at for his attachment to an 
old woman, Mrs. Unwin; search and 
you will find it; | remember the pas- 
sage, thorgh not the page); in parti- 
cular he requotes Cowper’s Dutch 
delineation of a wood, drawn up like 
ascedsman's catalogue’, with an 





*] will submit to Mr. Bowles’s own 


affected imitation of Milton’s style, 
as burlesque as the “ Splendid Shil- 
ling.” ‘These two writers, for Cow- 
per is no poet, come into comparison 





judgment a passage from another poem of 
Cowper’s, to be compared with the same 
writer’s Sylvan Sampler, In the lines to 
Mary, 


“* Thy needles, once a shining store, 
For my sake restless heretofore, 
Now rust disused, and shine no more, 
My Mary,” 
contain a simple, household, ‘‘ indoor,” 
artificial, and ordinary image; I refer Mr. 
Bowles to the stanze, and ask if these 
three lines about ‘ need/es” are not 
worth all the boasted twaddling about 
trees, so triumphantly re-quoted? and yet 
in fact what do they convey? A home- 
ly collection of images and ideas, associa- 
ted with the darning of stockings, and the 
hemming of shirts, and the mending of 
breeches; but will any one deny that they 
are eminently poetical and pathetic as ad- 
dressed by Cowper to his nurse? The 
trash of trees reminds me of a saying of 
Sheridan’s. Soon after the * Rejected 
Address” scene in 1812, I met Sheridan. 
In the course of dinner, he said, ** Lord 
Byron, did you know that, amongst the 
writers of addresses, was Whitbread him- 
self?” L answered by an inquiry of what 
sort of an address he had made. ‘Of that,” 
replied Sheridan, ‘“ I remember little, 
except that there was a Pheeniz init.” “A 
Phoenix!!: Well, how did he describe it?” 
* Like a poulterer;”? answered Sheridan; 
* it was green, and yellow, and red, and 
blue: be did not let us off for a single fea- 
ther.” **And just such as this poulterer’s 
account of a phoenix is Cowper’s a stick- 
picker’s detail of a wood, with all its petty 
minutia of this, that, and the other. 

One more poetical instance of the pow- 
er of art, and even its superiority over 
nature, in poetry; and I have done:—the 
bust of A itinous! Is there any thing in 
nature tke this marble, excepting the 
Veuus? Can there be more poetry gather- 
ed into existence than in that wonderful 
creation of perfect beauty? But the poetry 
of this bust is in no respect derived fromm 
nature, nor frown any association of moral 
exaltedness; for what is there in commen 
with moral nature, and the male minion 
of Adrian? The very execution is not na- 
tura/, but super-natural, or rather super 
artificial, for nature has never done so 
much. 

Away, then, with this cant about na- 
ture, and * invariable principles of poe- 
try!” A great artist will make a block 
of stone as sublime as a mountain, anda 
good poet can imbue a pack of cards with 
more poetry than inhabits the forests of 
America. It is the business and the proof 
of a poet to give the lie to the proverb, 
tnd sometimes to ** make a silken purse 
out ofa sow’s ear;” and to conclude with 
another homely proverb, ‘* a good work- 





man will not find fault with his tools.”’ 








in one great work, the translation of 
Homer. Now, with all the great, 
and manifest, and manifold, and re- 
proved, and acknowledged, and un- 
controverted faults of ope’s transla- 
tion, and all the scholarship, and pains, 
and time, and trouble,and blank verse 
of the other, who can ever read Cow- 
ver? and who will ever lay down 
ope, unless for the originalr Pope’s 
was “not Homer, it was Sponda- 
nus;” but Cowper’s is not Homer 
either, it is not even Cowper. Asa 
child I first read Pope’s Homer with 
a rapture which no subsequent work 
could ever afford, and children are 
not the worst judges of their own 
language. As a boy I read Homer 
in the original, as we have all done, 
some of us by force, and a few b 
favour; under which description 
come is nothing to the purpos®, it is 
enough that { read him. As aman 
I have tried to read Cowper's ver- 
sion, and i found it impossible Has 
any human reader ever succeeded? 


And now that we have heard the 
Catholic reproached with envy, du- 
plicity, licentiousness, avarice— what 
was the Calvinist? He attempted the 
most atrocious of crimes in the Chris- 
tian code, viz. snicide—and why? 
because he was to be examined whe- 
ther he was fit for an office which he 
seems to wish to have made a sine- 
cure. His connection with Mrs. 
Urwin was pure enough, for the old 
| dy was devout, and he was derang- 
ed; but why then is the infirm and 
then elderly Pope to be reproved for 
his connexion with Martha Blount; 
Cowper was the almoner of Mrs, 
Throgmorton; but Pope’s charities 
were his own, and they were noble 
and extensive, far beyond his for- 
tune’s warrant. Pope was the tole- 
rant yet steady adherent of the most 
bigoted of sects; and Cowper the most 
bigoted and despondent sectary tiat 
ever anticipated damnation to him- 
self or others. Is this harsh? | know 
it is, and I do not assert it as my 
opinion of ae personally, but to 
show what might be said, with just 
as great an appearance of truth and 
candour, as Al the odium which has 
been accumulated upon Pope in si- 
milar speculations. Cowper was a 
good man, and lived at a fortunate 
time for his works. 


Mr. Bowles, apparently not re- 
lying entirely upon his own argu- 
ments, has in person or by proxy 
brought forward the names of 
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Southey and Moore. Mr. Southey 
“avrees entirely with Mr. Bowles 
in his invariable principles of poe- 
try.” The least that Mr. Bowles 
can do in return is to approve the 
“invariable principles of Mr. Sou- 
they.” 1 should have thought that 
the word “ invariable? might have 
stuck in Southey’s throat, like Mac 
beth’s “ Amen! | am sure it did in 
mine, and I am not the least consist 
ent of the two, at least as a voter. 
Moore (et tu, Brute!) al o approves, 
anda Mr J. Scott. Where is a letter 
also of two lines from a geatleman 
in asterisks, who, it seems, is a poet 
of “ the highest rank”’—who cn 
this be? not my friend, Sir Walter, 
surely. Campbell it can’t be; Rogers 
it won’t be. 

“Vou have hit t'e nal in the 
head, and * * * * [Pope, | presume } 
on the head also.” 

I remain yours, affectionately 

(Four Aster sks.) 
And in asterisks let him remain. 
Whoever this person may be, he de- 
serves, for such a judgment of Midas, 
that “the nail”? which Mr. Bowles 
has “hit in the head “ should be 
driven through his own ears, | am 
sure that they are long enough. 

The attempt of the poetical popu- 
lace of the present day to obta n an 
ostracism against Pope is as easily 
accounted for as the Athenian s shell 
against \ristides; they are tired of 
hearing him always called “ the 
Just.” They are also fighting for 
life; for if he maintains his station, 
they will reach their own by falling. 
They have raised a mosque by the 
side of a Grecian temple of the 

urest architecture; and, more bar- 
sa than the barbarians from 
whose practice [ have borrowed the 
figure, they are not contented with 
their own grotesque edifice, unless 
they destroy the prior and purely 
beautiful fabric which preceded, and 
which shames them and theirs for 
ever and ever. I shall be told that 
amongst those I have been \or it may 
be, still am) conspicuous— true, ana 
I am ashamed of it. I have been 
amongst the builders of this Babel, 
attended by a confusion of tongues, 
but never amongst the envious de- 
— of the classic temple of our 

redecessor. I have loved and 
tome the fame and the name ol 
that illustrious and unrivalled man, 
far more than my own paltry re- 
nown, and the trashy jingle of the 


rowd of “ Schools’ and upstarts, 
who pretend to rival, or even sur- 
pass him. 
should be torn from his laurel, it 
were better that all which these 
men, and that I, as one of tueir set, 
have ever written, should 

‘ Line trunks, clothe spice, ur, Juttering 

in a row, 

Befringe the rails of Bedlam, or Soho!” 
There are those who will believe 
this, and those who will not. You, 
sir, know how far | am sincere, and 
whether my opinion, not only in the 
short work intended for publication, 
and in private letters which can 
never be published, has or has not 
been the same. 1 look upon this as 
the declining age of English poetry; 
no regard for others, no selfish feel- 
ing, can prevent me from seeing 
this, and expressing the truth. There 
can be no worse sign for the taste of 
the times than the depreciation of 
Pope. It would be better to receive 
for proof Mr. Cobbett’s rough but 
strong attack upon Shakspeare and 
Milton, than to allow this smooth 
and “ candid’ undermining of the 
reputation of the most erfect of our 
poets, and the purest of our moral- 
ists. Of his power in the passions, 
in description, in the mock heroi , | 
leave others to descant. I take him 
on his strong ground, as an ethical 
poet: in the former none excel; in 
the mock heroic and the ethical, 
none equal him; and in my mind, 
the latter is the highest of all poetry, 
because it dves that in verse, which 
the greatest of men have wished to 
a complish in ; rose. If the essence 
of poetry must be a lie, throw it to 
the dogs, or banish it from your re- 
yublic, as Plato would have done. 
de who can reconcile poetry with 
truth and wisdow, is the only true 
“ poet” in its real sense, “ the 
maker,” “the creator?’ —why must 
this mean the “ liar,” the “ feigner, ’ 
the “ tale teller?” A mar may make 
and create better things than these. 

I shall not presume te say that Pope 
is as high a poet as Shakspeare and 
Milton, though his enemy, Warton, 
places him immediately under them. 
1 would no more say thisthan | would 
assert in the mosque once Saint So- 
phia’s', that Socrates was a greater 
man than Mahomet. But if I say 
that he is very near them, it is no 
more than has been asserted of Burns, 
who is supposed 





Sooner than a single leaf 


| say nothing against this opinion, 
But of what “:rder,” according to 
the poetical aristocracy, are urns? 
poews? There are his opus m gnum, 
‘ Tam O’Shanter,’ a tale, the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, a descriptive sketch; 
some others in the same style; the 
rest are songs. So much for the ra k 
of his p uductions; the rank ot Burns 
is the very first of his art. Of Pope 
I have expressed my opinion else. 
where, as also of the effect, which the 
present attempts at poetry have had 
upon our literature. if any great 
national or natural convulsion could 
or should overwhelm your countr 
in such sort, as to sweep Great Bri- 
tain from the kingdoms of the earth, 
and leave only that, after all the most 
living of human things, a dead lim. 
g age, to be studied and read, and 
imitated by the wise of future and 
far generations, upon foreign shores; 
if your literature should vecome the 
learning of mankind, divested of 
party cabals, temporary fashions, and 
national pride and prejudice; an 
Englishman, anxious that the posteri- 
ty of strangers should know that 
there had been such a thing as a Bri- 
tish Epic and ‘Tragedy, might wish 
for the preservation of Shakspeare and 
Milton; but the surviving world would 
sna ch Pope from the wreck, and let 
the rest sink with the people. He is 
the moral poet of all civilization; 
and as such, let us hope that he will 
one day be the national poet of man- 
kind He is the only poet that never 
shocks; the only poet whose faultless- 
ness has been made his reproach. 
Cast your eye over his productions; 
consider their extent, and contem- 
plate their variety:—pastoral, pas- 
sion, mock-heroic, translation, satire, 
ethics, all excellent, and often per- 
fect. If his great charm be his melody, 
how comes it that forei ners adore 
him even in their diluted translations? 
isut [have made this letter too long. 
Give my compliments to Mr. Bowles. 
Yours ever, very truly, ' 


BYRON, 


Post Scriptum.—Long as this let- 
ter has grown, | find it necessary to 
append a postscript; if possiblea short 
one. Mr. Bowles denies that he has 
accused Pope of ‘a sordid mouey- 
getting passion; but, he adds, ‘if I 
had ever done so, | should be clad 
to find any testimony that mi,ht 
show he was not so.’ ‘This testimony 
he may find to his heart’s content in 





* To rival all but Shakspeare’s name be- 
low.” 


Spence and elsewhere. First, there 
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is Martha Blount, who, Mr. Bowles 
charitably says, ‘probably thought 
he did not save enough for her as 
Jeratee.” Whatever she thought upon 
this point, her words are in Pope’s 
favour. Then there is alderman Bar- 
ber; see Spence’s Anecdotes. There 
is Pope’s cold answer to Halifax 
whenhe proposed a pension; his be- 
haviour to Craggs and to Addison 
upon like occasions, and his own two 
lines— 
* And, thanks to Homer, since I live and 
thrive, 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive;’ 
written when princes would have 
been proud to pension, and peers to 
promote him, and when the whele 
arny of cunces were in array against 
him, and would have been but too 
happy to deprive him of this boast of 
independence. But there is some- 
thing a little more serious in Mr. 
Bowles’s declaration, that he ‘ would 
have spoken’ of his ‘ noble generosity 
to the outca.t, Richard Savage,’ and 
other instances of a compassionate 
ani generous heart, ‘ had they oecur- 
red to his recollect on when he wro e.’ 
What! is it come to thisr Does Mr. 
Bowles sit down to write a minute 
and laboured life and edition of a 
great poet? Does he anatomize his 
character, moral and poetical? Does 
he present us with his faults and 
with his foibles? Does he sneer at 
his feelings, and doubt of his sinceri- 
ty? Does he unfold his vanity and 
duplicity? and then omit the good 
qualities which might, in part, have 
‘covered this multitude of sins?’ and 
then plead that ‘they did not occur 
to hs recollection?’ \s this tie frame 
of mind and of memory with which 
the illustrious dead are to be ap- 
—— if Mr Bowles, who must 
ave had access to all the means of 
refreshing his memory, did not recol 
lect these facts, he is unfit for his 
task; but if he did recollect, and omit 
them, | know pot what he is fit for, 
but | know what would be fit for him. 
Is the plea of ‘ not recollecting such 
—- facts to be admitted? Mr. 
owles has been at a public school, 
aud as | have been publicly educated 
also, | can sympathise with his pre 
dilection. When we were in the 
third form even, had we pleaded on 
the Monday morning, that we had 
het brought up the Saturday’s exer- 
Cise, Decatse ‘we had forgotten it,’ 
what would have been the reply 
And is au excuse which would not 


be pardoned to a schoolboy, to pass 
current in a matter which so nearly 
concerns the fame of the first poet of 
his age, if not of his country? If Mr. 
Bowles so readily forgets the vir'ues 
of others, why complain so grievous- 
ly that others have a better memory 
for his own faults? They are but the 
faults of an author; while the virtues 
he omitted from his catalogue are 
essential to the justice due to a man. 


Mr. Bowles appears indeed to be 
susceptible beyond the privilege of 
authorship. There is a_ plaintive 
dedication to Mr. Gifford, in which 
he is made responsible for all the ar- 
ticles of the Quarterly. Mr. -outhey, 
it seems, ‘ the most able and eloquent 
writer in that Review,’ approves of 
Mr. Bowles’s publication. Now it 
seems to me the more impartial, that 
notwithstanding that the great writer 
of the Quarterly entertains opinions 
opposite to the able article on Spence, 
nevertheless that essay was permit 
ted to appear. Is a review to be 
devoted to the opinions of any one 
man? Must it not vary according to 
circumstances, and according to the 
subjects to be criticised? I fear 
that writers must tak» the sweets and 
bitters of the public journals as they 
occur, and an author of so long a 
standing as Mr. Bowles might have 
become accustomed to such inci- 
dents; he might be angry, but not 
astonished. | have been reviewed 
in the Quarterly almost as often as 
Mr. Bowles, and have had as plea- 
sant things said, and some as unplea- 
sant, as could well be pronounced. 
in the review of ‘The Fall of Jeru- 
silem’ it is stated, that | have devo- 
ted ‘my powers, &c. to the worst 
parts of Manicheism,’ which being 
interpreted, means that [ worship 
the devil. Now, | have neither writ- 
ten areply, nor complained to Gif- 
ford. I believe that | observed in a 
letter to you, that I tnought ‘ that the 
critic might have praised Milman 
without finding it necessary to abuse 
me; but did | not add at the same 
time, or soon after (apropos, of the 
note in the book of Travels), that L 
would not, if it were even in my poy- 
er, have a single line cancelled on 
my account in that nor in any other 
publication. Of course, L reserve to 
myself the privilege of response when 
necessary. Mr. Bowles seeins ina 





whimsical state about the author of 
the article on Spence. You know 





very well that L am not in your con- 


fidence, nor in that of the conductor 
of the journal. The moment I saw 
that article, | was morally certain 
that | knew the author ‘ by kis style? 
You will tell me that | do not know 
him: that is all as it should be; keep 
the secret, so shall |, though no one 
has ever entrusted it tome. He is 
uot the person whom Mr. Bowles 
denounces. Mr. Bowles’s extreme 
sensibil.ty reminds me of a circcm- 
stance which occurred on board of a 
frigate in which I was a passenger 
and guest of the captain’s vr a con- 
siderable time. The surgeon on 
board, a very gentlemanly young 
man, and remarkably able in his pro- 
fession, w re a wig. Upon this or- 
nament he was extremely tenacious. 
(s naval jests are sometimes a little 
rough, his brother officers made oc- 
casional allusions to this delicate 
appendage to the doctor’s person. 
One day a young lieutenant, in the 
ourse of a facetious discussion, said, 
‘ Suppose now, doctor, | should take 
off your hat.’ ‘Sir, replied the doc- 
tor [ shall talk no longer with you; 
you grow scurr lous.’ Tie would not 
even admit so near an approach as 
to the hat which protected it. In 
like manner, if any body approaches 
Mr. Bowles s laurels, eve: in his out- 
side capacity of an editor, ‘ they grow 
scurrilous.” You say that you are 
about to prepare an edition of Pope; 
you cannot do better ~ own 
credit as a publisher, nor for the re- 
demption of Pope from Mr. Bowles, 
and of the public taste from rapid 
degeneracy. 





LAW. 

DIGEST OF THE PUBLIC ACTS PASSED 
AT THE LA~T SESSLON OF THE LEGIS- 
LATUKE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Continued froin page 301.) 

Chap. 39.—An act authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to appoint commissioners to view 
and lay out a state road from Berrys- 
burzh, by the way of the town of Gratz, 
in Dauphio county, to the borough of 
Reading, in Bucks county. 

Chip. 40.-—An act granting a review of 
part of the state road leading from But- 
ler to Franklin, 

Caap 41.— \n act for the relief of sundry 
old soldiers. 

Chap. 42.—An act to erect the town of 
Berlin, in Somerset county, into a 
boruugh. 

Chap. 43.—\n act to ratify and confirm 
acts and proceedings of the stockhold- 
ers of the Washington Bank, &c. 
Secr. 1. Certain proceedings of 

the bauk intended for the purpose of 

winding up its concerns, confirmed. 
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Sror. 2. The stockholders autho- 
tized to elect managers to close the 
concerns of the bank. 


Chap. 44.—An act to vest in Bridget 
Cooper the right of this commonwealth 
to the estate of William Waterhouse, 
formerly of Delaware county, deceased. 

Chap. 45.—An act for the relief of the 
public school of Germantown, in the 
county of Philadelphia. 


Two thousand dollars granted to- 
wards paying the debts of the insti- 
tution. 


Chap. 46.—An act to vest two tracts of 
Jand in Westmoreland county in trus- 
tees, for the uses of the last Will of the 
Rev. Theodore Browers, deceased. 

Chap. 47.— An act authorizing the gover- 
nor toincorporate the Centre and Kisha- 
coquillas turnpike road company. 

Chup. 48.—An act for the relief of sundry 
soluiers of the revolutionary war. 

Chap. 49.—An act to incorporate the 
Widows’ Society of Bethlehem. 

Chap. 50.—A further supplement to an 
act authorizing the governor to incor- 
porate a company for making an arti- 
ficial road from the bank of the river 
Susquehanna, opposite the borough of 
Hainsburgh, to Pittsburgh. 

Chap. 51.—An act extending ‘an act 
securing to mechanics and others pay- 





| 
| 
| 


ment for their labour and materials in , 
erecting any house or other building | 


within the city and county of Phila‘el- 
phia,’ to the counties of Delaware, 
Bucks, Luzerne and Mifflin. 

Chap. 52.—An act explanatory of ‘ an 
act for the better regulation of the city 
of Philadelphia and districts adjoining, 
&e. 


‘ | 
Said act not to be construed so as 
to authorize the Court of Quarter | 


Sessions to make any order on peti- 
tions for opening streets over the 
public squares or State-House yard. 
Chap. 53.—An act more effectually to 

restrain guoners, and for other pur- 

poses. 

Sectr.1. Any person hunting on 
enclosed or improved grounds within 
the counties of Philadelphia or Dela- 


ware without permission of the owner | 


or tenant, or firing a gun thereon, 
after being warned off, or wilfully 
committing any injury to orchards, 
gardens, crops, plants, or any real or 
personal property of = kind, shall 
pay a penalty of ten dollars and the 
costs of conviction, or be committed 
to gaol for a time not exceeding ten 
days. 

Sect. 2. Constables may without 
warrant arrest such offenders and 
bring them before the nearest justice 
of the peace. In Philadelphia county, 
the penalty to go to the overseers of 





the poor. In Delaware county to be 

paid for the use of the poor. 

Chap. 54.—An act to establish a fifteenth 
Judicial District. 

Sect. 1. The counties of Delaware 
and Chester erected into a new dis- 
trict, to be called the fifteenth. A 
person of legal knowledge and integ- 
rity to be appointed by the governor 
to be president and judge of the 
courts, &c. to have the same salary, 
powers, &c. as president of the com- 
mon pleas, vyer and terminer, or- 

hans’ court, quarter sessions, &c. 
‘o take effect from and after June 1. 

Sect. 2. Courts to be held at the 
same time as now directed by law. 

Sxecr. 3. Adjourned courts to be 
held in the seventh and fifteenth dis- 
tricts whenever the business may re- 
quire it. 

Chap. 55.—An act for the relief of Tho- 
mas Laird. 

Chap. 56.—A further supplement to the 
act authorizing the governor to incor- 
porate two companies for making an 
artificial road trom the city of Pitts- 
burgh, through Butler and Mercer, to 
Meadville. 


' Chap 57 —A further supplement to ‘an 


act for making the turnpike roads from 
Susquehanna to Waterford, and from 
Northumberland to Anderson’s creek.’ 

Chap. 58.—An act authorizing George 
Miller and others to drain a certain 
swanip in the county of Dauphin. 

Chap. 59.—An act for the relief ot James 

‘Ghee and others. 

Chap 60.—An act to encourage the ap- 
prehensiun of persons who shall have 
committed the crime of horse stealing. 
Sect. 1. Whosoever shall pursue 

and apprehend a horse stealer, shall 

be entitled to a reward of 20 dollars, 
and an allowance of (\ cents for every 
mile necessarily travelled in the pur- 
suit of him; and not to be disqualified 


| from being witness. 


Secr 2. It shall be the duty of 
the court where convictions are had, 
for horse stealing, to inquire who is 
entitled to receive the reward, and 
direct the clerk to certify the same 
to the commissioners of the county, 
who are directed to pay the amount 
certified to be drawn. 


Chap. 61.—A supplement to ‘aa act 
erecting part of Cumberland counts 
into a separate county, to be calle 
Perry.’ 

Chap. 62.—An act to enable Sam’! Baird, 
one of the administrators of John Baird 
to convey certain lands, &c. 

Chap. 63.—An act to authorize the oma. 
Catholic Society worshipping at the 
church of St. Mary’s in Philadelphia. t 
amead their charter of incorporation. 





Chap. 64.—An act to provide for the 
erection of a state penitentiary within 
the city and county of Philadelphia, 
Secr. 1. A state penitentiary to 

contain 25( prisoners on the princi- 
ple of solitary confinement, to be 
erected at such place within the city 
and county as commissioners shall 
direct. 

Sect. 2. Eleven commissioners 
appointed with full power to erect a 
prison. The governor to fill vacan- 
cies. : 

Sect. 3. The penitentiary to be 
constructed on the plan of that at 
Pittsburgh, with such altera‘ions ag 
may be necessary: Trovided, The 
principle of solitary confinement be 
preserved. 

Stcr. 4. The sum of $100,00 
appropriated, to be paid afterthe Ist 
of October next, in such instalments 
as the governor may think proper. 

Sect. 5. The commissioners au- 
thorized to sell all the vacant lots in 
the city of Philadelphia belonging to 
the commonwealth, and the proceeds 
are appropriated in advition to the 
erection of the penitentiary: Pro- 
vided, ‘That if the title to any lot 
shall prove defective, the state shall 
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not be bound to pay for the same, but 
the proceeds shall be refunded by the 
commissioners. 

Secr. 6. The like proceedings 
shall be hal by the commissioners 
to obtain and give possession of the 
lots as are given to the wardens of 
Philadelphia by section 13, of the act 
of 10th April, 1781. 

Sect. 7. If the commissioners of 
the city and county shall secure to 
be paid to the commonwealth, in 
3 annual instalments, commencing 
January 1, 1821, the sum of $50,000, 
then all the interest of the state in 
the new prison in Arch street shall 
be vested in the city and county, and 
shall be held and deemed to be the 
prison of the city and county, and 
sulyect to the like provisions as are 
prescribed for county prisons: Pro- 
vdid, What the appropriation made 
by section 4 shall not be paid until 
the payment of the said $50,000 is 
secured. 

Seer. 8 If the commissioners of 
the city and county shall comply 
with the provisions of section 7, then 
th right of sending convicts of the 
several counties to the prison of the 
city and county reserved by the act 
of April 2, 1805, shall, alter the com- 
pletion of the state penitentiary, cease 
and determine. 
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Src .9. The commissioners ap- 
pointed by section 2 not to receive 
any compensation for their services, 
nor to be concerned in any contract, 
bot they may employ a clerk, who 
shai! receive for his services a sum 
per exceeding $500 per annum. 


Sect. 10. So much of the act of 
March 3, 1818, as provides for the 
gale of the Philadelphia prison and 
the erection of a penitentiary, is 
hereby repealed. 

Chap. 65.—A farther supplement to an 
act entitled * an act to provide for the 
education of children at the public ex- 
pense within the city and county of 
Philadelphia.’ 

Secr. 1. The township of Passyunk 
erected into an 8th school section, 
an directors to be appointed by the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. 

Secr. 2. The directors authorized 
to draw their warrants for such sums 
as may be necessary for the purpose 
of education. 

Chay. 66.— 4 supplement to the act en- 
tit! d ‘an actto provile for the enume- 
ration of the taxable inhabitants and 
slaves within this commonwealth.’ 

The assessors to make a separate 
list of the deaf and dumb persons in 
their respective townships, and dis- 
tinzguishing their sexes, colour and 
ages, &c. 

Chap. 67 —An act authorizing the trus- 
tees and elders of the German Reformed 
and German Lutheran congregations of 
the borough of Greensburgh to sell and 
convey 3 certain lot ur parcel of ground 
in said borough. 

Chap. 68.—An act to confirm the title of 
Daniel Walp to certain real estate 
therein mentioned. 


(To be continued.) ‘ 
NEWTON AND BEHMEN. 


[From the Monthly Magazine.] 





The celebrated Law, in his appeal, p. 
314, traces the discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton to the works of Jacob Behmen 
“The illustrious Sir Isaac Newton,” says 
he. **when he wrote bis principia, and 
published to the world, bis great doctrine 
of «ft, action, and those laws of nature by 
Which the planets began and continue to 
move im their urbits, could have told the 
worl. that the true and infallible ground 
of what he there advanced, was to be 
found in Behmen's Teutonic Theosophus, 
in his THREE PIRST PROPERTIES OF ETER 
NAL waruke. He could have told them 
that he had been a diligent r-ader of that 
wouderful author, that be had made larze 
extracts out of him, aud could have reer- 
Tet t+ lis tor the ground, of what he 


why did not this great man do thus? Doubt- 
iess he well knew that prejudice and par- 
tality had such power over many people's 
judgments, that doctrines would be sus- 
jected by some as dangerous, and con- 
sidered by others as (al .e and wicked, had 
he made any references to an author, 
that was only called an enthusiast.” 
Among Newton’s MSS. in the posses- 
sion of lord Portsmouth, are 31 sheets of 
Flaminell’s Hieroglyphic Figures on the 
Philosopher’s Stone, 40 half sheets folio of 
Behmen’s Frocestus Mysteria Magni; 37 
and 25 half sheets in fulio, on the Host of 
{Heaven and the Sanctuary; and 25 halt 
sheets on the Working of the Mystery of 
iniquity. 

A correspondent in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1782, gives a further proof 
of this statement. from a letter of Mr. 
Law, which he wrote for the satisfaction 

{a friend. ‘“ Wuen Sir Isaac Newton 
died, there were found among his papers 
large extracts out of Jacob Behmen’s 
works, written with his own hand. This 
i have from undouvted authority;* as also 
that in the former part of his life, he was 
led into asearch of the philosopher's tine- 
ture from the same author. My vouchers 
are bhames well known, and of great es- 
teem with you. It it evidently plain, that 
all that Sir Isaac has said of the univer- 
sality, nature and etfects of aftraction and 
oi the three first ‘aws of nature, was vot 
only said but proved in its deepest ground, 
by Jacob Behimen, in his three first prop- 
erties of Eternal Nature; and from thence 
they are derived into this temporal out- 
bith. This, added to the information 
above, is, | think, a sufficient warrant for 
my having said, that Sir Isaac could have 
referred to Behinen for the true ground, 
&e. From t.e authority above, | can as- 
sure you that Sir Isaac was formerly so 
deep in Jacob Behiwen, that he, together 
with one Dr. Newton, his relation, set 
up furnaces, and were tor several months 
it work in quest of the Tincture, purely 
from what they conceived from him. It 
is po wonder then that attraction, with its 
two inseparable properties, which make 
in Jacub Bebmen the first three proper- 
ties of Eternal Nature, should come to the 
grand foundation of the Newtonian Phi- 
losophy. itis my conjecture, that Sir lsaac 
declared so openly at first his tutal igno- 
rance of the same cause of aitraction, to 
prevent all suspicion of his having been 
led into it from Behmen’s doctrine. It is 
plain be knew the deep ground which 
Behmen had given of it. Noone, from 
Behmen, can kuow any thing of the tinc- 
ture, or the meaus and pussibility of com- 
ing at it, without Knowing and believing, 
as Behinen does, the ground of universal 
attraction: and therefore Sir Isaac’s si- 
lence aud ignorance of this ground must 
nave beer affected, and for certain rea- 
sons which can only be guessed at.” 


* Vide the hist published in the Month- 





COMMUNICATION. 
To the Editors of the Literary Gazette. 


In the National Gazette of the 21st 
‘ost. appeared an Italian song of liberty, 
taken from a Neapolitan journal. The 
F.Jitor requested a translation from one of 
his correspondents, but, it would seem, 
without success. Moved by the valour, 
firmness and constancy of the enlightened 
natriots of Naples, | have undertaken the 
task, and send you a very free version; 
which you may publish if you think proper. 
It will be found, I incline to think, more 
suitable to the actual disposition of the 
worthies by whom it is supposed to be 
sung, than the original ode. Cc. 

May 29th. 

Song of the Neapolitans. 

Pull the trigger, shoot the gun, 

Make the Austrian bullies run: 
We know who we should obey 
Aud why not, as well as they 

If we’re wrong we've time to learn, 

But ‘tis none of their concern: 
It’s our own, of that we’re clear; 
Then what the devil brings ’em here. 

Chorus. 
Pull the trigger, shoot the gun, 
Make the Austrian bullies run. 


New volunteers now draw the sword, 
Make ready at the captain’s word; 
With burnished guns and steady feet 
Charge boldly up and down the street; 
Swear at an Austrian’s very naine, 
Talk long and loud of death and fame, 
And if your exercises tire 
Let every man think on his sire. 
Chorus. 
Pull the trigger, &c. 


We know who we'll have torvle us, 

Witbou: asking them to school us: 
This land’s our own, or ought to be, 
And we’re determined to be free. 

Rich and poor, strong and cripples, 
Will fight for liberty and Naples; 
And, when we’re led by general Pepe, 
Perdition catch the man that’s sleepy. 
Chorus. 

Pull the trigger, &c. 





SELECTED POETRY. 





Lines written on hearing that the 
Austrians had entered Napies. 
[ASCRIBED To MooRE. } 
Aye—down to the dust with them, slaves 

as they are— 
From this hour, let the blood in their 
dastardly veins, 
That shruuk at the first touch of Liberty’s 
war, 
Be suck’d out by tyrants, or stagnate 
in chains! 
On, on, like a cloud, thro’ their beautiful 
vales, 





ly Magszine; also Hutton’s Dictionary, 





had observed of the number seven. Now 


art. Newton. 


Ye locusts of tyranny, blasting them 
oer— 
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Fill, fill up their wide sunny waters, ye 
sails 
From each slave-mart of Europe, and 
poison their shore— 


May their fate be a mock-word—may men 
of all lands 
Laugh out with a scorn that shall ring 
to the poles, 
When each sword, that the cowards let 
fall from their hands, 
Shall be forg’d into fetters to enter 
their souls!— 


And deep, and more deep, as the iron is 
driv’n, 
Base slaves! may the whet of their ago- 
ny 
To think—as the damn’d haply think of 
that heav’n 
They had once in their reach—that 
they might have been free! 


Shame, shame—when there was not a 
bosom, whose heat 





Ever rose o’er the zero of C GH’s 
heart, 

That did not, like echo, your war-hymn 
repeat, 


And send all its pray’rs with your Lib- 
erty’s start— 


When the world stood in hope—when a 
spirit that breath’d 
Full fresh of the olden-time, whisper’d 
about, 
And the swords of all Italy, half-way un- 
sheath’d, 
But waited one conquering cry to flash 
out!— 


When around you, the shades of your 
mighty in fame, 
Finicasas and Perrarcus seem’d 
bursting to view, 
And their words and their warnings—like 
tongues of bright flame, 
Over freedom’s apostles—fell kindling 
on you!— 


Good God! that in such a proud moment 
of life, 
Worth ages of hist’ry—when, had you 
but burl’d 
One bolt at your bloody invader, that 
strife 
Between freemen and tyrants had 
spread thro’ the world— 


That then—oh! disgrace upon manhood— 
e’en then, 
You should falter—should cling to your 
pitiful breath, 
Cower down into beasis, when you might 
have stood men, 
And prefer the slave’s life of damnation 
to death! 


It is strange—it is dreadful!—Shout, Ty- 
rauny, shout 
Through your dungeons and palaces, 
* Freedom is o’er’=— 





If there lingers one spark of ber light, trea:. 
it out, 
And return to your empire of darknes> 
once more. 
For if such are the braggarts that claim to 
be free, 
Come, Despot of Russia, thy feet let me 
kiss— 


Far nobler to live the brute bond-man of 


thee, 

Than to sully e’en chains by a struggle 
like this. 
Champs Elysees, Paris. T. B. 
SONG TO FANNY. 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


When morning through my latiwce beams, 
And twittering birds my slumbers breas, 
Then, Fanny! LT recall my dreams 
Although they bid my bosom ache; 

For still | dream of thee. 


When wit and wine and friends are met, 

And laughter crowns the festive hour, 

in vain | struggle to forget, 

Still does my heart confess thy power— 
And fondly turn to thee. 


When night is near and friends are far, 
And through the tree that shades my cot 
I gaze upon the evening star, 

How do I mourn my lonely lot; 


And, Fanny, sigh for thee. 


I know my love is hopeless, vain, 
But, Fanny, do not strive to rob 

My heart of all that soothes its pain— 
The mournful hope that every throb 


Will make it break for thee. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 
BY THE LATE MRS. JOHN HUNTER. 
(From the samme.) 

Addressed toa lady, with an Eolian Harp. 
In early youth, in riper age, 
Joy, hope, or love the muse engage; 

But brief the gay delusions last. 
In after time when cares and grief 
Come with the falling of the leaf, 

She dwells, how fondly on the past. 


O memory! if to thee she clings, 

How small the store thy bounty brings 
To aid declining Fancy’s power! 

Alas the vital spark is flown, 

The colour and the scent are gone, 
What then remains?—a faded flower. 


Sad were indeed our wintry years, 
When life’s gay landscape disappears; 
Did not the heart its warmth retain: 
Affection’s undiminished glow, 
Friendship the balm of human woe, 
Save us the sorrow, to complain. 


Lulled in the lap of quiet here, 
I watch the changes of the year, 
From Spring, to Autumn’s chilling 
breath: 
When all the blooming sweets are fled, 
The evergreen shall cheerful spread 
Fresh verdaut boughs, todeck the earth. 





Vhen nature sinks 14. deaiuliie sleep 

and birds a solemn stheuce keep, 
Then robin tunes his lonely lay; 

And perched some luoely cottage near, 

He chaunts the requiem of the year 
On mossy stone or leafless spray. 


Then shall the wiods with viewless wings 

Sweep o'er the harp’s harmonious strings, 
And call attention to the strain; 

Swell the full chord, or dying fall, 

Then pause—while busy thoughis r-call 
Those who can ne'er return again. 


The humid drops which then shall rise 
And dim the morst uncouscious eyes, 
Wialltali and give the heart relief: 
Blow then ye winds; again return 
Ye airy minsircls; soitty mourn 
The falling of the wither’d leaf. 


TO MY DAUGHTER, 


On being separated from her on her 
Marriage. 
[By the same. ] 

Dear to my heart as hie’s warm stream 

Which anitaates this mortal cley, 
For thee | court the waking dream, 

And deck with smiles the future day: 
And thus bexuile the presert pain 

With hopes that we shail meet again. 


Yet will ic be, as when the past 
Twined every joy and care and thought, 
And o’er our minds vue mautle cast 
Of kind aifections finely wrought? 
Ab no, the grounuless hope were vain; 
For so we ne’er cau meet again. 


May he who claims thy tender heart 
Deserve its love as | have dune; 
For kind and gentle as thou art, 
If so beloved, thou'rt fairiy won. 
Bright may the sacred torch remain, 
And cheer thee til we meet again. 
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